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AMERIOAN INDUSTRIES IN PERIL. 

No greater danger ever menaced the productive industries 
of our country than the proposed reciprocity with the Do- 
minion of Canada. The determined attempt to ruin our 
manufacturers, and at the same time seriously impair the 
national revenue, was made in an insidious manner, and 
would have succeeded had not the alarm been sounded in 
this city. Publicity frustrated the scheme for a time. 
Those that concocted it, and did their best to force it 
through, are resting in enforced idleness. Just as soon as 
the once alarmed public attention is diverted from them, 
they are certain to resume their sinuous labors. 

How grave the peril threatening the best interests of the 
United States really is, can best be understood by a glance 
at the means decided upon by the worst foes of American 
industry. Under the guise of ‘‘a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada,” they proposed to destroy every productive interest 
of the United States, and would have succeeded, too—for 
be it understood that the making of treaties is a secret affair, 
carried on nominally by the President, really by the Secre- 
tary of State. Once arranged by the high contracting 
parties, the treaty is submitted to the Senate in secret ses- 
sion, and,is by them ratified, the American people having no 
more say in the matter than the utterly powerless subjects 
of the Czar of Russia. The House of Representatives having 
no voice whatever in treaty making, manufacturers and em- 
ployers cannot obtain a hearing, and the bone and sinew of 
the country are placed entirely at the mercy of foreign capi- 
talists, for reciprocity with Canada really means the free 
entry of all British fabrics into the United States. The At- 
lantic ports of the Dominion would be but too glad to be- 
come the entrepdts for an extensive foreign commerce from 











the mother country. English paper, English types, Eng- 
lish ink, English books, would be landed on Dominion soil 
free of duty, as would all other English fabrics. The Ame- 
rican paper makers, the American type founders, the Ame- 
rican printers would be compelled to relinquish business. 
Every port in the United States, where the products of 
British manufactures are landed, would be deserted for the 
free ports of Canada. Our active, cunning, persistent 
British rivals would slip in these back doors, the reciprocity 
treaty opening for them a wide, free gateway across our 
northern border, to come in untrammeled by customs-house 
officials and customs duties. 

For our own manufacturers to even make a solitary effort 
to compete with the British goods brought in free of duty, 
would be simple madness, for the reason that American 
workingmen cannot subsist and rear their families on such 
beggarly pittances of wages as are doled out to their unfor- 
tunate brethren across the water. The unprecedented stag- 
nation in business has forced down wages in this country 
to a point so low that a social revolution is threatened by 
the workers. What the result would be if our present pro- 
tective tariff were undermined and rendered valueless by 
the insidious, yet too effectual action of the proposed Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty, it is easier to foresee than it is 
pleasing to narrate in detail. 

To aggravate so terribly embarrassing a situation still 
more, we would have the fearful reduction in the Govern- 
ment income from customs duties. To make good this de- 
ficit, direct taxation would have to be resorted to in order 
to save the nation from the ignominious degradation of ac- 
tual bankruptcy. To levy additional taxes upon a people 
deprived of their means of livelihood, would be to drive 
them to desperation. Yet this alternative is the only one 
that would be left to whatever party might have the control 
of the Government at the time when our country should be 
blighted with a Canadian reciprocity treaty. Another thing 
should be clearly understood and carefully pondered over 
by our people—that is, that a treaty cannot be repealed as a 
faulty or unpopular act of Congress can. It is an inter- 
national pact concluded for twenty, thirty, or fifty years; 
that cannot be terminated save at fivé or ten years’ notice; 
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that cannot be violated in the slightest degree without the 
certainty of plunging the violator into a war. Worse still, 
other friendly nations would desire similar treaties. If free 
trade by the way of Canada, with Great Britain, why not 
also with Germany, France, Austria, Italy, China—in short, 
all the peoples of the earth? To make flesh of one and fish 
of the other would be to incur enmities. 

A reciprocity treaty with Canada means the suspension of 
every American productive industry, from Maine to the 
Gulf, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, until such time as 
American workmen would be willing to toil for the beggarly 
compensation that European mechanics and laborers re- 
ceive. The present tariff is the barrier our working people 
have against competition from the underpaid toilers of the 
Old World; that overthrown, and the dignity of American 
labor would be sacrificed. With such perils as these in its 
train, the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty can hardly 
receive the sanction of the present or any other Administra- 
tion. The best way to avert the great danger is to con- 
stantly give it the widest publicity. Openly the dangerous 
treaty will never be consummated; secretly it dare not be, 
so long as the people are kept alive to its great and mani- 
fold dangers. All of our brethren of the press can aid ma- 
terially in preventing the consummation of the threatening 
evil, by merely keeping its true intents and consequences 
squarely before the American people. 





+s0ee 


POSTAL OARD PRINTING. 


Secretary Sherman, who, like the superannuated English 
statesman best known to us as Lord John Russell, con- 
siders himself competent to direct everything—from fund- 
ing the national debt at a lower rate of interest to the 
best way of printing revenue stamps—has actually con- 
sented to have postal cards printed by private contract, 
which is as it should be, being surprising only from the 
fact that the recent action of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in annulling printing contracts, gave the impression that he 
had arrived at the conclusion that the National Government 
was in duty bound to manufacture everything that it con- 
sumed or sold, from ships of war to writing paper, from 
siege guns to needles and tobacco for sailors in the navy. 

Double congratulations are therefore the due of the Ame- 
rican Phototype Company, of New York, in having secured 
the contract for supplying the Government with postal 
cards for four years from July Ist, 1877. Under the terms 
of the compact, Mr. Sherman has no discretionary power to 
break the bargain and throw the postal-card printing into 
his pet Bureau, that of Engraving and Printing. The Pho- 
totype Company have ample facilities to fulfill their share 
in the contract. The price obtained is 69 56-100 cents per 
thousand. Very little change has been made in the cards. 
They are to be substantially of the same style and color as 
those now in use—an excellent arrangement, because for 
four years it prevents any of the vexing changes in which 
heads of departments take such special delight, and which 


-write more than any other one nation on earth 
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the people dislike, because it confuses, with endless and 
senseless shiftings, from what they have grown accustomed 
to, to something else. 
instance. 


Let us take the postage stamps, for 
They have been changed again, again, and again, 
for no better reason than to gratify the whim of successive 
postmasters-general. Let us be doubly thankful, therefore, 
that the size and style, color and devices of the postal cards 
are fixed for four years at least. Inasmuch as economy is 
the watchword of Congress and the present administration, 
we may reasonably look for stability in all departments of 
public printing, whether in the hands of contractors or ex- 
ecuted in one of the offices at Washington. The changes 
entail the needless expenditure of considerable sums of 
money. Retrenchment can be secured by permitting no 
new designs in stamps as well as in postal cards, and, what 
is of equal importance, the public convenience will be fur- 
thered by clinging to the devices now in use. 


+ woe- 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER. 

Every well-wisher of his country cannot help being grati- 
fied when he sees the industries of the United States in- 
creasing in extent and prosperity. Far too many years did 
we depend on European manufacturing centres for indis- 
pensable articles that we could have produced cheaper and 
better at home if we had tried, because we had great stores 
of the raw material needed at our doors, and by our skill 
and ingenuity in contriving labor-saving machinery, were 
enabled to compete with the poorly paid labors of foreign 
lands. 

In no department of our important industries has greater 
progress been achieved than in thatof paper making. Year 
by year the quality of the material has been improved and 
the facilities for its production augmented. American con- 
sumers of paper were not slow to see the superiority of the 
article made at home, and patronized it liberally. Their ap- 
preciation was rewarded by increased excellence of workman- 
ship on the part of the manufacturers, until to-day the im- 
portation of writing paper is practically at an end. There 
may be a few odd lots brought over occasionally, but to all 
intents and purposes the Americans to-day—the people that 
write on 
American paper. 

That the partially protective tariff of the past few years 
has aided in this consummation is true, and it should serve 
as a lesson to Congress if any attempt is made at the next 
session to interfere with the existing tariff laws. As the 
great and growing West, hitherto a free-trade region, is 
rapidly embarking in manufactories of all kinds—paper 
mills included—there is less danger than in former years of 
American industries being crippled by unwise laws. 

— eco = 

Tue case of Chas. McIlvaine & Co. against parties in this 
city, for infringement of plaintiffs’ patent for copyable 
printing inks, will be argued before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, in this city, in October. 
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THE REAL MASTER OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 


For a length of time to which the memory of man run- 


neth not to the contrary, the Government Printing Office at | 
Washington has been nominally under the control of the | 


Superintendent of Public Printing; but virtually it has, in 
its most important department, been conducted by Senators 


and members of the House of Representatives. These law- | : : 
| For a long time Mr. Deacon was the business manager for 


makers of the nation have dictated who should and who 
should not be employed in the establishment. They appor- 
tioned out the places among themselves, each member of 
Congress claiming his share, those of the dominant party of 
course’ getting the most. For competent printers, the vir- 
tual masters of the Government Office cared less than 
nothing. What they wanted with places at the cases was to 
bestow them on their political supporters; and inasmuch 
as these self-same Senators and Representatives dictated to 
the President himself how federal offices should be dealt 
out, it is not to be wondered at that they laid down the law 
of appointments to the Public Printer. 

John D. Defrees, who still may, without impropriety, be 
styled the new Superintendent of the Government Printing 
Office, has taken an unprecedentedly bold step in a well- 
directed effort to cut loose from Congressional dictation. 


He has had the courage to send to Senators and Representa- | 
tives a circular wherein he requests the honorable and in- | 
fluential gentlemen not to recommend to him any person or 

| employés of said company, therefore we, the Baltimore salesmen of 


. ° ‘tity “ " . | the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing company, do hereb. 
Office, inasmuch as it is his unalterable intention to run | a s — 7 


persons seeking employment in the Government Printing 
every department of the vast establishment under his con- 


best. Hardly necessary is it to state that this outspoken 
circular, to say the least of it, must prove a stunner to the 
gentlemen to whom it is addressed. After the first surprise 
is well over, wonder is certain to give way to anger. There 


will be a combined Congressional attempt to put down John | 
D. Defrees. In Washington parlance, ‘members will go | 


for his scalp;” plain English, exert themselves to have him 
removed from office. 

John D. Defrees is not a tyro in national politics; he is 
thoroughly familiar with the slimy sinuosities that mark 
the devious paths of the office seekers and office holders at 
Washington; he is the Public Printer for the second time; 
he is an ex-member of Congress; he is an influential Western 
politician; what he does not know about office getting and 
office holding is not worth knowing; therefore, it may be 
taken for granted that he fully counted the cost before he 
threw his recent bombshell into the Congressional camp. 
What is going to come of it remains to be seen. That Sena- 
tors and Representatives are going to tamely succumb to 
the Public Printer’s order for them to mind their own busi- 
ness, is to the least degree improbable. At the first oppor- 
tunity after Congress has assembled, the Government Print- 
ing Office and John D. Defrees will be placed under fire, 
and then we shall see what we shall see. Meanwhile, the 





| Pablic Printer is the sole master, as he should be, of the 
| national printing establishment entrusted to his care, and 
| for the conduct of which he is responsible to the people. 





Mr. C. R. Deacon, who occupies a responsible position in 
the business department of the Public Ledger job printing 
office, of this city, has been the recipient of a gratifying and 
handsome testimonial from his former business colleagues. 


the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company at Balti- 
more, the onerous duties of which he discharged with rare 
zeal and fidelity, endearing himself to employers and em- 


| ployés alike. He voluntarily relinquished his situation in 


Baltimore to accept the post he now holds in this city. His 
Baltimore associates determined to give him some formal 
token of their esteem. This substantial expression of good 
will was put in the form of a series of resolutions, hand- 
somely engrossed and magnificently framed. The unex- 
pected, though entirely well-deserved testimonial, was for- 
warded to Mr. Deacon in this city, and is naturally highly 
prized by him. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


Wuereas, We, the Baltimore salesmen of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Company, owing to a business change, have been called 
upon to part with our mauager and general agent, Charles R. Deacon, 
Esq., and 

Wuereas, We desire to place upon record some expression of our 
appreciation of his gentlemanly and courteous bearing towards us as 


Resolve, That we sincerely regret the severance of the pleasant rela- 


| tions which have so long existed between us, by his withdrawal from 
trol in strict accordance with his ideas of what is for the | 


the position of general agent for the company at this point. 
Resolved, That while, as general manager of the company, his strict 
devotion to its interests has at all times commanded our respect, his 


| just consideration of our rights, and generous and courteous deport- 


ment towards us, has also won our confidence, affection, and esteem. 

Resolved, That we will hold in grateful remembrance the many acts 
of kindness which we have experienced at his hands, and which have 
endeared him to our hearts. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by all the salesmen 
of this office, be suitably inscribed and presented to Charles R. Deacon, 
accompanied by our united wishes for his future prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

E. H. CunnincHaM, Frank D. DupHory, 

JosEPH SIMON, RIcHARD GIBNEY, 

ANDREW J. MrrcHeLL, A. W. BrickHouse, 

W. L. CHRISPIN, R. J. E. Huspanp, 

=o 

Srxry-rour 12-mo pages, printed on one side of a single 
sheet of paper, is a sight to widen the optics of the oldest 
pressman; and yet such a sheet is before us. It was printed 
in the office of William Syckelmore, Philadelphia, on a 
drum-cylinder press, the sheet measuring 39x59} inches. 
Joseph T. Deegan is the name of the pressman that im- 
posed and printed this leviathan of book forms. 


Jos. H. Fiske, 
E. Hearn, 

Cuas, C. QUINN, 
E. P. PRETTYMAN. 





Tue Woodside, a new press working in the Philadelphia 
International Exhibition, prints cards and small labels, in 
six colors, at the rate of eight thousand per hour. 
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Some public officials never will learn sense. Folly of one 
kind or another is ever expected from our countrymen in 
office; yet for all this, surprise and mortification were caused 
by the brutal attack of Kenneth Raynor, the Solicitor of 
the United States Treasury, on Mr. Soteldo, the managing 
editor of the National Republican, of Washington, D. C. 
Strictures on the official conduct of the thin-skinned solici- 
tor, published in the Republican, caused him to publicly 
attack the managing editor of the paper. Mr. Soteldo sued 
Solicitor Raynor; a magistrate inflicted a fine of $20, and a 
reprimand on the assaulter. This humiliation so aroused 
the ire of the Hon. Kenneth Raynor, that he wrote a bel- 
ligerent letter to the bellicose New York Sun, asking that 
aggressive journal to denounce the Washington magistrate 
and approve of Mr. Raynor's brutal method of disposing of 
newspaper criticism. The Sun not only refused to do any- 
thing of the kind, but it severely rapped Mr. Raynor over 
the knuckles. This fighting Solicitor is quite an old gen- 
tleman, and should know better than to try to put down 
newspaper comments on his official conduct by a resort to 
his fists. If the Hon. Kenneth Raynor cannot bear any re- 
flections on the public course of the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, he should vacate the office. But he evidently wants 
the salary attached to the place and the privilege of pum- 
melling the heads of unfriendly editors. In a little while 
Mr. Raynor is certain to find out that he cannot have both. 


++ecooe- eee 
Our German-American printers complain that the Ame- 
rican type founders are too frequently unmindful of their 
needs, and point to the many beautiful styles of text letters 
issued of late years, but all of them devoid of the German 
accents, as a proof that their complaints are well founded. 
If furnished with the necessary accents, many of these new 
styles would be purchased for use in the German news and 
job printing offices, enabling the Teutons to improve the 
appearance of their job work and advertisements, and at 
the same time adding to the wealth of the type founders by 
their numerous purchases. Now, Karl is a lover of the 
beautiful in typography, as well as his English-printing 
and speaking brother; and to accuse him of a want of taste, 
even by inference, is enough to excite his anger—otherwise, 
“get up his Dutch.” So, Messrs. Type Founders, show 
your text letters with the German accents occasionally, to 
show that they can be had, if wanted; to the end that Karl 
and his confréres may be made happier in their chosen vo- 
cation, and your days lengthened in the land of Tweed, 
Fisk, Winslow, and Morton! 
~.0e- 

Tue ‘Original Borders” recently issued by the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, which imitate in metal many varieties of 
ornamental brass rule, are very neat in appearance, and will 
be found a valuable addition to the resources of the job 
printer. 


en 
Tue Baltimore (Md.) Wecker, a daily German newspaper, 
after twenty-eight years’ existence, has ceased to exist. 








Tue attention of the readers of the Crrcuvar is directed 
to the new department of ‘‘ Queries and Replies.” A desul- 
tory glance at it explains the object of this additional fea- 
ture. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to state that it is to be 
limited to typography and the kindred callings, of which 
the Crrcuxar has so long proved a valuable medium of in- 
tercommunication. While we do not profess to be able to 
answer every query that may be sent us, we do propose to 
print all pertinent questions, with the well-grounded hope 
of eliciting replies from some one or more of our numerous 
readers. We must, at the outset, ask all correspondents to 
be brief, to ask or answer as much as possible in the fewest 
possible words. Those that can appreciate the new depart- 
ment most need not to be told that lengthy communications 
would woefully impair its usefulness. With this one sin- 
gle regulation, we declare ‘Queries and Replies” to be 
open to all readers of the Crrcuar. 


+See > = 


Tue Government paper mills, at Glen Mills, in this State, 
were closed by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
September 5th, not because there was anything wrong in 
the establishment, but on account of an over supply of 
paper, the manufactured stock on hand for bank notes 
and internal stamps, licenses, etc., being yuite large enough 
to last for at least a year to come. All the accumulated 
paper at the Glen Mills was carefully counted by a com- 
mittee of clerks and forwarded to Washington. All the 
Government property which has been in use at the mills is 
being transported to the National Capital. Whether Secre- 
tary Sherman, in conformity with his printing policy, pro- 
poses next year to erect a United States paper mill on the 
banks of the Potomac, is not yet known. 


+ Dee > 


Eprrors are in luck under the Hayes administration. 
Hon. John L. Stevens, of Maine, is the last journalist that 
has received substantial remembrance at the hands of the 
President. Mr. Stevens has been appointed Minister to 
Sweden. He was for many years the editor of the Kenne- 
bec (Me.) Journal, and twenty years ago was associated 
with the now prominent United States Senator, James G. 
Blaine, in the conduct of the same paper. Mr. Stevens is 
not entirely new to the diplomatic service. During the first 
term of Gen. Grant he was made Minister to Uraguay and 
Paraguay. He resigned the position in 1873. 

seco, 


PHILADELPHIA’s ocean suburb, Atlantic City, although 
many years old, and extensive in territory and population, 
has this Summer witnessed the erection of the first brick 
building within its limits, excepting the old light-house 
erected by the Government. We note the fact here because 
this substantial structure was built for and is used as a 
printing office—the abode of the Atlantic City Review, whose 
editor, Mr. A. L. English, thus effectually advocates pro- 
gress and improvement by setting the example himself. 
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PRINTERS’ 
QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
Paut Pry.—The Paper Trade Reporter, established in 1868, by 
Thomas Manahan, was the first periodical in the interests of paper 
making issued in this country. 


INNOCENT.—“ Registering,”’ in printing, is to make the pages and 
lines fall exactly on the back of each other. 

PRINTER.—Alois Senefelder, a musician and composer of music, in 
poor pecuniary circumstances, is now universally acknowledged to 
have been the discoverer of lithography. He accidentally made the 
discovery in 1796. 

PIERRE.—So far as can be ascertained from reliable records, paper 
was first made in France in 1360. 

Composin6G Stick.—The name of Argenteus Codex, or Silver Book, has 
been bestowed upon a curious old manuscript comprising the four 
Gospels in the Mceso-Gothic tongue. This very rare work may bx 
found in Sweden, among the valuable treasures of the library in Up 
sala. It is believed to be a faithful copy of the Gothic Bible reduced 
to writing in A, D. 360. 


THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 

At the opening of the Caxton celebration, held at South 
Kensington, London, on the 30th of June, the Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, responding to the toast, ‘‘The Memory of Wil- 
liam Caxton,” said: 

He was the first English printer, and persevered in his 
business at Westminster at a time when the Church was dis- 
posed to regard with jealousy the spread of knowledge. It 
was not till the end of the sixteenth century that Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities had presses of their own, and 
from the first England was slow to avail herself of the art of 
printing to promote knowledge. In the present day, how- 
ever, she had made amends. He concluded as follows: 
Caxton has had praise given to him; but, on the other 
hand, he has received from no less an authority than Gib- 
bon very severe censure for the class of works he printed. 
If you look at the list of works produced by Caxton, and 
compare them with the works produced at the same time in 
the Continental press, you will be struck by their great dif- 
ference of character. The works produced by Caxton ap- 
peal mainly to a low stage of civilization. He did not ap- 


_pear to print the Bible, because the translated Bible, then 


popular among the people, was the translation of Wycliffe, 
and the translation of Wycliffe had been proscribed by the 
Church; but he never attempted to print any one of the 
great standard classical works of antiquity. Are we to 
condemn him on that account? Not atall. His proceed- 
ing was an eminently English proceeding. Caxton con- 
ceived in his own mind that idea which he considered to be 
an eminently English idea—that he would make his great 
enterprise independent and self-supporting. Caxton seems 
to have determined to throw himself as far as he could upon 
the sympathies and intelligence of his countrymen—to 
do all he could, by translations, to bring learning near to 
their comprehension, and having brought them as near as 
he could, to trust them to do the rest. And the industry of 
this man was marvelous. We are told that by the time he 
died he had translated nearly five thousand folio pages for 
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the benefit and instruction of his countrymen. | Printing, 
too, was looked upon by him so much as a mere manual art 
or accomplishment, as that it was his business to develop 
the art as a link between the literary works on the one side 
which he had printed and the minds of his countrymen on 
the other side, and thus of bringing them into contact. 
This is a very remarkable and interesting history, and I 
venture to say that those who have not had the opportunity 
of closely examining it will find that the career of Caxton, 
considered as a biography, has a decp interest for any 
reader interested in the history of literature, and for most 
civilized of English readers it is a subject that will repay 
any amount of diligence and care bestowed on it. 

My wish is gained if those who have not made his char- 
acter and career a special subject for examination shall 
happily be induced to look a little into the matter. Well, 
Caxton came here and produced a book in the year 1477; 
and a few years afterward—ten or twelve years afterward- 
in the course of nature, he disappeared. But he had no 
English followers. There was a press established at Ox- 
ford in the time of Caxton, but it was established by a for- 
eigner; and on the death of that foreigner, in the year, I 
think, of 1486, the press disappeared. Oxford remained 
without a press, and Cambridge literally without a press, 
until the end of the sixteenth century, proving thereby that 
I did not exaggerate when I spoke of the relatively back- 
ward condition of England in the prosecution of this great 
art. Here I must say one word to point to the good sense 
and sagacity of Caxton. As I have said, he determined to 
make his press self-supporting, and he did so; and I dare 
say when he died, if he was not a wealthy man, he was a 
man of substance. And he was not a ‘“ high-flying” printer 
—he took a hint from those who preceded him. The Ger- 
mans, whose names, I think, were Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz, who were first established in the neighborhood of 
Rome, printed a large number of magnificent editions of 
the Greek and Latin classics; and what was the conse- 
quence? They became bankrupts. That was avery melan- 
choly end of a noble enterprise; but it enables us to under- 
stand the modesty, good sense, and sagacity of Caxton, 
when we see how he steered clear of those rocks. He saw 
there would not be demand enough for what may be called 
an ideal press. He limited himself to practical objects, and 
thus laid a solid foundation of what was a progressive work. 

We have had many distinguished printers in this country 
since Caxton. The name of Baskerville will always be 
illustrious, and then there is the name of Fowles, who is 
deserving of great distinction. We live now in times when 
this great work and the business of printers has received an 
enormous extension and expansion. All modern resources 
of the day have been applied, as you know, to the prosecu- 
tion of all useful arts. It would be most invidious to refer 
to the name of any living printer; but I cannot refrain from 
referring to the name of Mr. Pickering, and the beautiful 
works he produced, and especially the splendid series of 
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English Prayer Books, which appeared to reproduce the 
form of the old art of printing. 

I now call attention, in a few words, to the progress of 
this art, and I hold up a volume in my hand, to which I 
beg every one to direct his eye, because I think it may be 
called the climax and consummation of this art. This 
volume is bound, as you see, and stamped with the arms of 
the University of Oxford. It is a Bible bound in a manner 
that commends itself to the reader—I believe in every sense 
an excellent piece of workmanship, containing more than’ 
one thousand pages. ‘‘ Well,” you will say, ‘that is very 
commonplace; why bring it before us?” I do so in order 
to tell you that the materials of this book, sixteen hours ago, 
did not exist—it was not bound, it was not folded, it was 
not printed. Since the clock struck twelve last night, at the 
University Press in Oxford, the people there have printed 
and sent us this book; they have sent several copies, one of 
which will be presented to the Emperor of Brazil, to be dis- 
tributed here in the midst of your festival. [Applause. ] 
That shows what can be done, and that is what has been 
done, and it shows the state to which this great art is now 
happily arrived. 
+sce> 


LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1776 there were twenty-six public libraries in the colo- 
nies. Of these, Connecticut had four, containing an aggre- 
gate of 4,400 volumes; of these, three were in Yale College, 
being the college library and those belonging to societies of 
the students. Maine had one, containing 93 volumes, in 
Portland; in strictness this should be classed with the Mas- 
sachusetts collections. In Massachusetts there were five 
libraries, containing 8,500, of which 7,000 were in the libra- 
ries of Harvard College. New Jersey had one library, at 
the College of New Jersey, containing 1,200 volumes. New 
York had two libraries, both in the city, one belonging to 
Columbia College, containing 1,590 volumes, and the other 
to the Society Library, consisting of 4,000 volumes. Penn- 
sylvania had eight such libraries, containing about 14,000 
volumes, of which 5,000 were in the Logan collection and 
4,300 in that of the Library Committee. Rhode Island had 
three libraries—the Redwood collection, at Newport, con- 
sisting of 1,500 volumes; the library of Brown University, 
at Providence, containing 500 volumes; and the Providence 
Library, 1,000. South Carolina had one library, that of the 
Library Society, at Charleston, containing 5,000 volumes. 
Virginia had one library, at the college of William and 
Mary, containing about 2,000 volumes. This makes the 
total amount of volumes in the colonies at the time of the 
Declaration, accessible to the public for the purposes of 
culture, about 43,000. To this should be added the first 
circulating library, established by John Mein, at Boston, in 
1765. It had a printed catalogue, and claimed to have 
1,200 volumes. The yearly subscription was twenty-eight 
shillings. Mein soon afterward advertised that his stock of 
books for sale consisted of 10,000 volumes. 
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The following figures will show the result of a century in 
obtaining at least the appliances of literary culture: From 
1775 to 1800 there were established 30 libraries; from 1800 
to 1825, 179; from 1825 to 1850, 551; and from 1850 to 1875, 
2481. This calculation includes libraries of all kinds, clas- 
sified under the heads, Academy and Schools, College, 
Society, Law, Medical, Theclogical, Scientific, Historical, 
Public, Mercantile, Social, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Government, State, and Territory, Garrison, Asylum, 
and Reformatory, and Miscellaneous. This gives us, in 
1875, a total of 3241 libraries, numbering in the aggregate 
12,276,964 volumes, making an average of over 3,009 
volumes to each, the limit below which no library is in- 
cluded in the list being 300 volumes. 


*~secer 


THE MAN WHO STOPS HIS PAPER. 

Philip Gilbert Hamilton, in his admirable papers on 
‘‘Tntellectual Life,” thus talks to the man who stopped his 
paper: ‘‘Newspapers are to the civilized world what the 
daily house talk is to the members of the family —they keep 
our daily interest in each other, they save us from the evils 
of isolation. To live asa member of the great white race 
that has filled Europe and America and colonized or con- 
quered whatever territory it has been pleased to occupy, to 
share from day to day its thoughts, its cares, its inspira- 
tions, it is necessary that every man should read his paper. 
Why are the French peasants so bewildered and at sea? It 
is because they never read a newspaper. And why are the 
inhabitants of the United States, though scattered over a 
territory fourteen times the area of France, so much more 
capable of concerted action, so much more alive and modern, 
so much more interested in new discoveries of all kinds, 
and capable of selecting and utilizing the best of them? It 
is because the newspapers penetrate everywhere, and even 
the lonely dweller on the prairie or in the forest is not in- 
tellectually isolated from the great currents of public life 
which flow through the telegraph and press.” 

Ir was a singular time—the recent discussion of the liquor 
question in the Massachusetts Senate—for the decision as 
to whether the proposed bill should have the word drank, 
according to Webster's Dictionary, or drunk, according to 
Worcester’s; and the Senate resolutely stood by Worcester's 
Dictionary, and refused to entertain the substitution of 
drank for drunk. 

ae ee 

Tue London Bookseller says that a Polyglot Bunyan is 
projected, to cover an issue of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
every language spoken in civilized countries. 





Tue Paris Exhibition Commissioners have decided to re- 
fuse any newspaper the privilege to be printed in the palace. 
mn Sie Allah 

Some Savoyards recently waited on the Pope to present a 
valuable book. Every page was a bank note. 
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THE EDITOR'S ROOM. 


The editor sat in his sanctum, his countenance furrowed with care, 

His mind at the bottom of his business, his feet at the top of his chair; 

His chair arm an elbow supporting, his right hand upholding his 
head 7” 


His eyes on the dusty old table, with different documents spread, 


There were thirty long pages from Howler, with underlined capital 
stopped, 

And a short disquisition from Growler, requesting his newspaper 
dropped; 

There were lyrics from Gusher, the poet, concerning sweet flowrets 
and zephyrs, 

And a stray 


gem from Plodder, the farmer, describing a couple of 


heifers; 


There were billets from beautiful maidens, and bills from a grocer or 
two, 

And his best leader hitched to a letter, which inquired if he wrote it, 
or who? 

There were raptures of praises from writers, of the smooth and melli- 
fluous school, 

And one of his rival’s last papers, which informed him that he was a 
fool, 


There were several long resolutions, with names telling who they were 
by, 
Canonizing some harmless old brother, who had done nothing worse 
than to die; 
* * * 4 * 


There were long staring ‘‘ads”’ from the city, and money with never 
a one, 

Which added: * Please give this insertion and send in your bill when 
you're done ;” 

There were letters from organizations—their meetings, their wants, 
and their laws— 

Which said: “Can you print this announcement for—the good of our 
cause ? 


There were tickets inviting his presence to festivals, parties, and 


shows, 
Wrapped in notes, with “ Please give us a notice,” demurely slipped in 
at the close; 
In short, as his eyes took the table, and ran o’er its ink-spattered trash, 
There was nothing it did not encounter, excepting perhaps it was cash. 


seco, 


BOOKS IN THE COLONIAL TIMES. 

In 1652, Hezekiah Usher, the first bookseller, began his 
business in Boston, Massachusetts. The first settlement of 
the town was made in 1630. The printing press at Cam- 
bridge was in operation, and had been put under the con- 
trol of Samuel Green, whose descendants—he had nineteen 
children—are so widely scattered, and so well known in the 
history of printing in the colonies. Green remained in the 
management of the Cambridge press nearly fifty years. 
Isaiah Thomas, the author of the ‘‘ History of Printing,” 
collected nearly one hundred books he printed. 

There must have been some demand for books in the 
Massachusetts colony, at that time, to induce Usher to 
settle there as a bookseller. The fact, too, that he con- 
tinued in the business over twenty years, and made a for- 





tune in it, shows that he found a demand for his wares. 
That he was successful is known from the fact that in 1677 
he advanced to the State of Massachusetts the purchase 
money for Maine, the proprietary right to which the grand- 
son of Gorges, the original grantee, sold for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds. At this time, also, we have the informa- 
tion that there were four booksellers in Boston; Dunton, 
the London bookseller, having carried there an invoice of 
books on speculation, ‘‘ most of them practical,” and ‘ well 
suited to the genius of New England,” reports that he found 
this number of competitors on the ground. Usher was not 
only a bookseller, he was also a publisher, and in 1672 ob- 
tained from the General Court a monopoly for seven years 
for printing the’ laws of the colony. He was the agent, 
also, of the London Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel among the Indians, and superintended their publica- 
tions in Massachusetts. It was at the expense of this society 
that Elliot's translation of the Bible in the dialect of the 
Natick Indians was printed, and in this and similar works 
the society must have spent over two thousand pounds. 

Boston, as the chief city of New England, continued to 
be the literary centre of the colonies into the middle of the 
next century. In fact, there was but little attention given 
to books in any of the other cities. A singular evidence of 
the rarity of books is given by Franklin, in his life. In 
1724, returning to Philadelphia from a visit he had made to 
Boston, he brought with him his collection of books, to- 
gether with those belonging to his friend Collins. This 
collection he describes as ‘‘a pretty collection of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy.” He traveled from Boston 
to New York in a sloop; having arrived in New York, he 
says: ‘*The then Governor of New York, Burnet (son of 
Bishop Burnet), hearing from the captain that a young 
man, one of his passengers, had a great many books, desired 
he would bring me to see him. I waited upon him, accord- 
ingly, and would have taken Collins with me but that he 
was not sober. The Governor treated me with great civil- 
ity, showed me his library, which was a very large one, and 
we had a good deal of conversation about books and 
authors.” Evidently the possession of a collection of books 
was rare enough in New York at that time to excite atten- 
tion and comment. 


+ s.ee- — -_ 


Tue coming conference of librarians, in London, may be 
expected to discuss aych questions as these: Should a 


librarian be a reader? How to enlarge and how to purge 
a library. How to make and how to abridge catalogues. 
How to describe the multitudinous sizes of books. Are 
novels, newspapers, and magazines to form the staples of 
free public libraries ? 
<1re+ 

Amon the curiosities of literature is the new Journal des 
Aveugles, published at Geneva. Not only is it intended for 
the blind, but its editor, compositors, and pressmen are all 
blind. 
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HOW TAEY GOT INTO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


At the last semi-annual collection of newspaper men in | 
New Orleans, gathered to study the fascinating Louisiana | 
case, which seems to be always with us, as Holy Writ says | 


of the poor, four amused themselves one night in discussing 


the divers ways by which they came into their present line | 


of business. These were Messrs. White, of the New York 


Tribune ; Handy, of the Philadelphia Times ; Carroll, of the | 
' 


New York Times. 

These three gentlemen all told me that it was more acci- 
dental than otherwise that they became newspaper men. 
None of them were especially educated for the purpose, nor 


had they influential family connections to urge their claims, | 


nor even acquaintances with the newspaper fraternity. 
They came in by chance, and stayed in because they were 
competent. Mr. White is the Tribune's chief correspondent 
at Washington; Mr. Handy is a leading editor on the 
Philadelphia Times ; while Howard Carroll does all sorts of 
work for the New York Times, and does it well. 

Z. L. White is about thirty-five years of age. He was 
born in Massachusetts, and early worked in the foundry 
business which his father carried on. The monotony of 
this he occasionally varied by working on a farm in sum- 
mer and attending district school in winter. 
paying him but $1:50 per week, he got a place in a card- 
board factory, earning $3 per week. Working along in this 
way to pay expenses, he finally got into college and gradu- 
ated. His first newspaper avork was a few stray articles for 
a temperance journal. He commenced on the Tribune, about 
ten years ago, at the princely salary of $5 a week. This was 
merely nominal, and was fixed for the purpose of finding 
out whether there was anything in the young man or not. 
In a short time he was advanced to $15 per week, then $20, 


as he showed capacity. Nobody interceded for him or 
propped him up with influence, for, as I have said, outside 
influence is of no service in journalism, even if a young man 
can command it. Mr. White now ranks as one of the best 
correspondents on the American press—a considerable ad- 
vance from ten years ago, when he started on $5 a week. 
Yet without natural capacity he would have failed long ago, 
and dropped out of sight in the army of those who try and 
find that their forte does not lie in the newspaper line. 

M. P. Handy is one of the rising young men in the busi- 
ness. He is not yet thirty years old, and can turn out more 
matter, and better matter, either for the mail or telegraph, 
than any man of his age, I know. He was born in Missouri, 
his father being a missionary there’ from Virginia. Upon 
the breaking out of the war his father returned to Virginia, 
taking young Handy with him. In 1862 Rev. Mr. Handy 
was arrested by Federal troops and confined in Fort Dela- 
ware as a political prisoner. ‘‘Moses,” to be near his 
father, moved there and worked on a farm and in a drug 
store at the handsome salary of $2°50 a month and board. 
But being barely fifteen years old, young Moses thought 


| that board was the main thing after all. 








His father was 
soon released, and they returned to Virginia. All this time 
he was only getting such education as he picked up in 
scraps, which some people suppose is the best, after all, for 
the rough and tumble of life. After the war, the Virginians 
finding little left in this world, naturally turned their atten- 
tion to the next, and Moses made a good thing canvassing 
for a religious newspaper. To be exact, his total commis- 
sions were thirty-five dollars, which he thought at that time 
a handsome start for a young man. He spent twenty-five 
do lars for new clothes and a plug hat, five in traveling, and 
landed in Richmond with the remaining five and a few 
postage stamps. He walked the streets for three days, try- 
ing to get work. His five dollars melted rapidly away, de- 


spite close economy. His money and his courage gave out 


| about the same time, leaving him nothing but an empty 


belly and a few postage stamps. But in the moment of de- 
spair he got work in the mailing room of a weekly news- 
paper at ten dollars a month. Shortly after he did some 


| handsome work for the Dispatch, in connection with Mr. 
| Greeley’s visit to Richmond, and in consequence got regu- 
| lar work on that paper at fifteen dollars per week, which 


was soon advanced to double that sum. He went to Cuba 


“ | for the New York Tribune during the Virginius excitement, 
Farm labor | 


and made a ten strike for that paper, beating all its rivals. 

Howard Carroll is not yet twenty-five years old. His 
father was a civil engineer by profession, and a brigadier 
general in the Federal army. He was killed in battle the 
day Howard was ten years old. When in his teens young 
Carroll attended school in Germany some time. Returning 
to New York when twenty, he applied at the New York 
Times office for work. They laughed at him. He did not 
look like a person who could write anything worth reading. 


= “ie , He went away and did what he ought to have done in the 
then $25, then $30, and so on, rising along in the usual way | 


first place, wrote an article on student life in Germany. 

His article was better than his appearance, and he was given 

work ‘‘ by the piece,” earning five dollars the first week and 

seven the next. Showing capacity, he was given work at 

thirty dollars a week, which was soon doubled, and he is 

now one of the main men on the working force of the Times. 
Redfield. 


~2ecoe-r 


Wuen Great AutHors Wrire.—Mr. Trollope asserts that 


he does all his writing before breakfast. Mr. Tom Taylor 
said, at a Literary Fund dinner at which Mr. Motley was 
present, that all his literary work had been done before 
official hours in the morning. H. J. Byron says he only 


| writes two hours a day, but he takes credit for thinking a 


good deal. Mr. Hepworth Dixon literally writes from morn- 
ing to night. George Eliot is at her desk six or seven 
hours a day. Mrs. Henry Wood writes every day until din- 
ner time. Miss Braddon has been in the habit of writing 
from ten to sixteen hours every day, and only a couple of 
years ago her labor was so incessant that it turned her 
brain, and she had to lay down her pen for many months in 
the middle of a novel, which was finished by a friend. 
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THAT ADVERTISING AGENT. 

Milligan’s office was invaded the other day by a brisk lit- 
tle man, dressed in a suit of non-committal black, which 
might have been worn with perfect propriety by a clergy- 
man, a professor, or the advance agent of a circus. 

‘*Are you the proprietor of ‘‘ Milligan’s Macedonian Mix- 
ture ?” asked the little man. 

Milligan said that he was, and further remarked that said 
mixture was good for consumption, and paralysis, sure death 
to catarrh, could wrestle victoriously with toothache, or a 
broken leg, and had been known to knock the insides out of 
the blind staggers. In conclusion, he alluded to the fact 
that it was made from —— 

‘*Pure herbs—great Indian secret—known only by two 
living men—basis, molasses and rum,” laughed the little 
man, giving Milligan a friendly poke in the ribs. ‘‘ Don’t 
attempt to fool me, old man, for I’m there every time. I’m 
an advertising agent, I am, and I’ve got some of the most 
gigantic schemes for advertising your medicine that you 
ever heard of!” 

‘*Don’t want to ever hear of them,” grunted Milligan. 

“O, but you must! Wait till I tell you the first. It is 
estimated that in the United States there are ten million 
ladies that wear veils. Now we'll enter into an agreement 
with all the veil manufacturers, pay ‘em a royalty, and have 
stamped on every blessed veil, in white letters, with a fancy 
bunch of flowers above them, ‘Use Milligan’s Macedonian 
Mixture.’ How's that? Ain’t it immense? The ladies 
can’t help reading it; they'll have to, because it’s before 
their eyes constantly, and they'll buy a box. There’s ten 
million boxes already.” 

‘‘Are your brothers and sisters also insane?” growled 
Milligan, wishing he had a patent bouncer. 

‘*Lord, no!” briskly responded the little man; ‘but 
maybe that notion don’t strike you favorably. All right; 
here’s another. This is a soft thing, peaches and cream. 
You've seen these ornamented cardboard mottoes, haven't 
you—the kind they stick up in the parlor, and in Sunday 
School, and around everywhere? We'll get a corner on 
those—won’t take much to do it—and rush them out this 
way: ‘God bless our home—if we use the Macedonian Mix- 
‘Man wants but little here below—besides Milli- 
gan’s Mixture.’ ‘A long life and a happy one—by patron- 
izing the Macedonian Mixture.’ ‘They all do it—take Mil- 
ligan’s bang-up Mixture.” There, ain’t that red hot? 
That'll fling the mixture broadcast over the land, and you'll 
have eight horses and a nigger to wait on the door in less 
than six weeks.” 

‘*Durned, cussed, infernal foolishness!” shouted Milligan, 
looking anxiously for a club, and mentally offering a dollar 
for a shot-gun. 

‘*Sho! you don’t say so?” responded the surprised adver- 
tising agent. ‘‘ Well, I never give up; here’s another plan 
that'll make you a millionaire in lightning-express time. 
The secret of success is—tombstones.” 


ture.’ 





‘* Tombstones ?” 

‘*Yes, tombstones. We'll get a monopoly of them, give 
them away, and every bereaved family in the land will be 
a-flocking to you to scoop ina tombstone. We'll put the 
corpse’s age and name on free, and right underneath we'll 
slap on, in big black letters, alongside of the cut of a crying 
angel: 

**«This man (or woman) wouldn’t have died if he (or she) 
had used Milligan’s Macedonian Mixture, sold by all drug- 
gists, price twenty-five cents, warranted to kill or cure.’ A 
No. 1, isn’t it?” 

‘*No, sir, it ain’t,” responded Milligan, “it’s stuff, idiocy, 
blasted balderdash! What do you take me for, anyhow, an 
addle-pated idiot? Get out, I’ve got other things to do be- 
sides listening to the ravings of an escaped lunatic!” 

‘‘Lunatic,am I? Very well, now this sounds like a luna- 
tic, doesn’t it? We'll catch every fly in America, paint 'em 
green, and let ’em rip again. Folks will notice it, scientific 
men will take it up, it will get in the papers. ‘How did 
the flies become green?’ will be the conundrum of the age. 
Then we will come out boldly. ‘Mr. Milligan, of Milli- 
gan’s Macedonian Mixture (good for everything) did it. 
The mixture can be obtained anywhere; agencies at the 
North and South Pole.’ Gracious! how the people will get 
away with the mixture, after that! Why they ——” 

The glib speaker never finished. There was a highly in- 
teresting struggle for a moment, and then Milligan observed, 
as he wiped the sweat from his brow, and listened to a slight 
man trying to dent his stairs with his head as he rolled 
down: 

‘*Of all the crazy men I ever saw, that man’s the craziest.” 


eo 


PRINTING OFFICE SECRETS. 


A properly conducted printing office is as much a secret 
as a Masonic Lodge. The printers are not under oath of 
secrecy, but always feel themselves as truly in honor bound 
to keep office secrets as though triple oathed. Any em- 
ployé in a printing office who willingly disregards this rule 
in relation to printing office secrets would not only be 
scorned by his brethren of the craft, but would lose his 
position at once. We make this statement because it some- 
times happens that a communication appears in a news- 
paper under an assumed signature which excites comment, 
and various parties try to find out who is the author. Let 
all be saved the trouble of questioning the employé of the 
printing office. They are know-nothings on such points as 
these. On such matters they have eyes and ears, no mouth, 
and if any fail to observe this rule, let them be put down as 
dishonorable members of the craft. It is the same in job 
printing. If anything is to be printed and kept secret, let 
proper notice be given of the desire for secrecy, and you 
might as well question the Sphynx as one of the printers, 
so that even the secret books for lodges are printed without 
fear. 
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THE APPETITE FOR NEWS. 

As the world grows older, and the literary appetite in- 
creases, the insatiate maw of the public gapes long and 
wide, and, like Oliver Twist, continually cries for more. 
As mankind increases and multiplies, so human intelligence 
expands, and the minds of rich and poor, high and low—all 
alike crave and desire the most reliable news. ‘‘ What’s the 
news?” is to-day the most common question asked between 
friends, at the office, on the street, in the club room, and 
on the occasion of all social meetings. Our people are 
eager for news, and so ardently do they seek and devour it, 
that a constant pressure is brought to bear upon the public 
press, to satisfy this craving, gnawing, importunate demand. 
New fields are constantly opened, and more brains are 
drawn upon to supply the literary food necessary to fill the 
literary stomach, and furnish sustenance for the great body 
politic of social livelihood. 

Cause and effect go hand in hand, and the one follows 
the other with miraculous speed. To satisfy the longings 
of the intelligent reader new papers are thrown out, new 
books are put forth, new companies are organized, and new 
publications for public perusal and support follow each 
other in rapid succession. 
than the supply. 


And yet the demand is greater 
But it is a good sign, and one that speaks 
loudly and plainly for our intelligence as a nation. 

The world has made long strides in the last decade in the 
way of enlargement of understanding and improvement of 
mind, and the triumph of mind over matter has been more 
fully and extensively demonstrated than ever. The ad- 
vancement in educational projects, and the corresponding 
improvements in the power of the printing press, have kept 
pace together. Institutions of learning—the common 
school, the collegiate academy, and the college—have turned 
out ripe scholars and cultivated brains; the clicking of the 
types and the clang of the press have made music for the 
multitude, while the ever-revolving, never-ceasing cylinders 
have daily rolled off their millions of sheets, spread with 
the events of the hour from all parts of the globe. 

It is a wonderful thing, this hunger for news. The pres- 
sure upon the news-gatherer is great, but the stuff of which 
our editors and reporters are made now-a-days is equal to 
the emergency, and the supply of intellectual food is as 
much as can be properly digested. 

THE PAPER DIED. 

When the Morning Ledger was started, says Sam Davis in 
the Argonaut, Dan O'Connell, Jessop and myself were em- 
ployed on the local staff. Harry George was manager of 
the concern, and had an idea that poetry (original poetry) 
was the main thing to catch the Sunday readers. In this 
we all concurred, and somebody suggested that the poems 
should be illustrated. I agreed to furnish the engravings, 
and the next day called on Alex. Badlam, whom I knew had 
the facilities, and he loaned me about a bushel of old wood- 
cuts which had seen service in Sacramento on some illus- 
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trated newspaper venture of his own years ago. The draw- 
ings were by Nahl, and the engraving very good. When the 
basket was brought in, Mr. George sat down and began to 
paw over the blocks, distributing them among the staff, re- 
marking as he handed O’Connell a square foot of boxwood, 
‘*Here, Dan, is a woman watching fora ship at sea. Dish 
up half a column of poetry on it, entitled ‘ Waiting.’” Dan 
took the block and surveyed it carefully, as he observed: 
‘Tt strikes me this is meant for a washerwoman, and she’s 
waiting to see if the little nigger om the wharf is going to 
make a raid on the clothes basket.” ‘In that case,” re- 
plied Mr. George, ‘‘we can saw off the nigger and the 
wharf; that will leave the sea and beach on the right, and 
it’s just the thing.” A handsaw was brought into requi- 
sition and the block was sawed in two. ‘‘ Now, Dan, start 
that right up; the printers are waiting forcopy. And, Sam, 
tack a few verses on the nigger, and then we'll have two 
The 
next cut he picked up was a woman sitting on a rock watch- 
ing some mules, but by sawing off the mules and gouging a 
club out of the woman’s hand with a chisel, Jessop was ena- 
bled to build upon it a poem entitled ‘‘ Deserted,” and cal- 
culated to bring tears to the eyes of a Mills-Seminary girl 
by the time the sixth verse was reached. Sometimes Mr. 
George would saw up a big engraving into three pieces, and 
divide it between us. In addition to our regular salaries, 
we got $6 a column for these verses, and the carpentering 
work at the head was sometimes counted into the measure- 
ment as a special tribute to meritorious endeavor. When- 
ever the saloon keeper, next door, saw the Sunday issue 
pretty well filled with original poetry, he would contem- 
plate a heavy run of custom on pay-day, and view the scores 
on the slate with more cheerfulness thm doubt. One day 
a temperance poem, penned by Jessop, got mixed up with 
a picture intended to represent a widow weeping over her 
lover’s grave, by Dan, and the poem O'Connell wrote got 
under the picture that had been carefully sawed and 
trimmed for Jessop. The change looked peculiar, but no 
one ever noticed it. On one occasion, after an elaborate 
poem had been written by a combination effort of all three 
of us, the cut was mislaid just as the paper was going to 
press. An old Vinegar Bitters cut was put in, however, 
and then a bill for advertising sent the agents of the bitters. 

He paid it oheerfully. 
The paper died. 


first-class cuts and two pieces of original poetry.” 


Tue Pennsylvania newspapers were well represented in 
the militia regiments of Gen. Huidekofer’s division, on duty 
during the labor-strike troubles. The editors on duty as 
soldiers were D. L. Barton, of the Mercer Dispatch ; C. W. 
Ray, Sharon Herald ; George D. Herbert, Sharon Times ; 
W. T. Harper, local of the Greenville Advance ; Harry Wat- 
son, Greenville Argus ; W. A. and J. E. Rupert, Conneaut- 
ville Courier; Eben Brewer, editor, and C. H. Steiger, 
local, of the Erie Dispatch. 
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EDITORIAL TRIALS. 

We have alluded to the editor's trials—the strain upon his 
sympathies. Suppose we present a few of them. A young 
man with little experience of life, but with high ambitions, 
great expectations, thorough industry, sends a manuscript 
and accompanies it with a letter, in which he says that all 
the hopes of his life are hanging upon the fate of his paper 

-that the writer is waiting to hear his fate, ete. A woman 
writes that the living of herself and her children, who have 
been left without a protectoi and provider, depe:ds upon 
the editor's decision, and that if her manuscript is not ac- 
cepted, she and her little ones must become beggars. A 
young girl, just from school, wishes to earn her own living, 
and relieve a father who has failed in business. Another 
girl desires bravely to educate her brothers and sisters, who 
have been left without the requisite means. A woman is 
possessed by an overmastering desire to do good with a 
pen. Hundreds write that they are poor, and that they have 
no recourse but their power to write. 

To a man who carries a heart, such appeals are painful 
beyond expression. He has no right to yield the slightest 
consideration to them, and he must not do it. They have 
no right to distress him in this way, but they do not know 
that. The resort is so desperate that they are really un- 
fitted by it for doing their best work. The presumption 
always is that the literary part of the case is consciously a 
weak one. The urging of an illegitimate consideration 
would hardly be indulged in by one who felt strong in his 
literary claim. When a man is large enough to see that an 
illegitimate claim to attention degrades him, indeed he is 
large enough not to think of making it. 

After all, the mistake of a novice begins in his incompe- 
tent idea of literature. No man thinks of putting his first 
picture in the exhibition; but the moment a man begins to 
write, he wants to print, forgetting that there is no art that 
demands more study and practice than the literary, and that 
he has no special training for it. Without experience in 
life, without training in art, and with only a natural facility 
for expression, he has a fancy that if he could only get a 
publisher he could succeed at once. Our painters, our 
sculptors, our singers, our architects, are obliged to go 
through long courses of instruction and practice; but our 
essayists, our poets, our novelists, seem to think that they 
must fly when they tumble from their nests, or it is all up 
or down with them. 

seo, 

Mary L. Boorn, editor of Harper’s Bazar, is paid $5,000 
a year for her services. Exceeding industry is one of her 
conspicuous traits. She attends seven or eight hours daily 
at the office; all the copy and illustrations pass through her 
hands, and besides she does a great deal of writing for the 
Weekly. 


~2sco-- 


Jay Gourp, it is said, was once a country editor. His 


downward course has been rapid. 
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ANECDOTES OF BOHEMIANS. 


Tom Merry, in the Seattle Dispatch, tells some stories of 
Bohemians he had known. Witness these specimens: 

One Saturday night, Artemus Ward and Inigo Webb met 
Noah Brooks, and insisted on his going with them to Whip- 
ple’s club house. Once there they were invited by the pro- 
prietor to a repast of roast venison and champagne. After 
this they lit segars and sat down in the outer parlor, where 
a splendid portrait of Washington was in full view. Arte- 
mus commenced to tell a good story, when Brooks, Whip- 
ple, and Webb got up, one after the other, and walked 
silently away, whistling Psalm tunes, and the like. Ward 
looked after them a minute, and drawing a derringer from 
his pocket, walked up to the portrait of Washington, at 
which he took deliberate aim. ‘‘ Now look here, old fel- 
low,” said he, ‘it is generally conceded that you are the 
father of this country, and some have been cruel enough to 
insinuate that you are the father of Governor Posey, of In- 
diana; but we'll let that pass. Now I've started this story, 
and I’m d—d if you haven't got to stay here and listen to 
it.” And there he stood, with the .derringer pointed at the 
picture and recited the story, while everybody laughed till 
tears came into their eyes. 

Webb once asked James Anthony, of the Sacramento 
Union, for the loan of $20. The old man had a queer habit 
of winking at every other word. ‘Certainly, Charley 
(wink, wink.) I'd give $20 (wink, wink,) to have you stop 
stuttering that way, any time.” ‘‘Now 1-l-look here, 
M-m-mister Anthony, what's the use of t-t-talking that 
way? I st-t-tutter with my mouth and you stutter with 
your eyes.” 

One night it was snowing terribly as we walked up South 
C Street, when suddenly we heard our name called. Here 
was Mark Twain, wrapped in a big overcoat, sitting on an 
empty dry goods box and covered with snow. ‘It’s work- 
ing bully,” said he, in his unearthly drawl. ‘ What's work- 
ing?” we asked. ‘My dorg trap—O, no, I guess not!” It 
seems that a man had opened a new drug store, with a night 
bell at the front. He tied one end of a rope to a piece of 
tough beef and the other to that bell. The dogs made it 
lively for that druggist, however. 

Selkirk, of the Placerville Democrat, sat one night in a 
saloon, eating a pig’s foot, when the notorious Billy Kirby 
entered and bawled out: ‘I’m the wild boar of Tehama!” 
“Yes,” retorted Selki?k, ‘‘and I’m eating one of your 
paws.” The bully was literally laughed out of the house. 





Mr. C. L. Hunter, of Raleigh, N. C., will soon print his 
“Sketches of Western North Carolina, Historical and Bio- 
graphical,” illustrating the revolutionary period of Meck- 
lenberg, Rowan, and adjacent counties. 





Mr. Epwarp C. Morris, who has written the ‘Age of 
Anne,” describes the social life and literature, as well as the 
wars of the period, in very interesting style. 
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THE INVENTION OF PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation is peculiar to the modern languages of Eu- 
rope. It was wholly unknown to the Greeks and Romans; 
and the languages of the East, although they have certain 
marks or signs to indicate tones, have no regular system of 
punctuation. The Romans and the Greeks also, it is true, 
had certain points, which, like those of the languages of 
the East, were confined to the delivery and pronunciation 
of words; but the pauses were indicated by breaking up the 
written matter into lines or paragraphs, not by marks re- 
sembling those in the modern system of punctuation. 
Hence, in the response of the ancient oracles, which were 
generally written down by the priests and delivered to the 
inquirers, the ambiguity, doubtless intentional, which the 
want of punctuation involved, saved the credit of the ora- 
cle, whether the expected event was favorable or unfavor- 
able. As an instance of this kind may be cited that re- 
markable response, which was given with regard to the 
success of a certain military expedition: [bis et redibis nun- 
quam peribis in bello. Written, as it was, without being 
pointed, it might be translated either, ‘‘Thou shalt go, and 
shalt never return, thou shalt perish in battle;” or, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt go and return, thou shalt never perish in battle.” 
The correct translation of it altogether depends on the 
placing of a comma after the word nunquam, or after redi- 
bis. The invention of the modern system of punctuation 
has been attributed to the Alexandrian grammarian Aristo- 
phanes, after whom it was improved by succeeding gram- 
marians; but it was so entirely lost in the time of Charle- 
magne that he found it necessary to have it restored by 
Warnefried and Alcuin. It consisted, at first, of only one 
point, used in three ways, and sometimes of a stroke, 
formed in several ways. But, as no more particular rules 
were followed in the use of these signs, punctuation was ex- 
ceedingly uncertain until the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the learned Venetian printers, the Manutii, increased 
the number of the signs, and established some fixed rules 
for their application. These were so generally adopted, 
that we consider the Manutii as the inventors of the present 
method of punctuation; and although modern grammarians 
have introduced some improvements, nothing but a few 
particular rules have been added since their time. 


— see ——— 


JOURNALISM. 
The Library Table, which was started a couple of years 
ago as a monthly literary magazine, has taken a new depar- 


ture. It now appears as a very handsome weekly, patterned 
after the London Examiner, though not quite so large. 
Porter C. Bliss, the new editor, was one of the assistant 
editors of Johnson's Cyclopedia for three years, having 
biography for his special department. He has had a busy 
and eventful life for a young literary man. His father was 
a missionary to the Seneca Indians, in this State, where he 
was born and brought up. He learned to speak the Indian 
language, and when a boy traveled in Canada and the West 





with his father, visiting various Indian tribes, acquiring a 
strong interest in them, and accumulating a large fund of 
information. He was afterwards Secretary of the Legation 
to Brazil under General Webb, and was sent as a commis- 
sioner to visit the Indian tribes of the Argentine Republic. 
The Dictator Lopez engaged him to write a history of Para- 
guay in Spanish; but afterwards, when troubles arose be- 
tween that high-handed Dictator and the American Lega- 
tion, Mr. Bliss was thrown into prison. While in Brazil he 
edited the River Platte, the first English magazine ever pub- 
lished in South America. He served as Secretary of the 
Mexican Legation, and while in that country visited the 
Indian tribes of fifteen States, accumulating a great variety 
of interesting material and quite a library of works on In- 
dian antiquities. He was Col. Forney’s right-hand man in 
editing the Washington Chronicle for a year or two, and 
Spanish translator for the State Department. A small, ner- 
vous, thin-faced, large-browed man, modest in his appear- 
ance and manner, he looks like a hard worker and earnest 
thinker, and he evidently means to make an honest and 
able paper; and he has capital enough to carry the enter- 
prise through one year at the least. The contributors’ 
names will be appended to their articles, after the manner 
of the Academy, and, in addition to the reviews of books 
and literary news, the paper will give the titles of the best 
articles in all the current magazines, and the best of all the 
American books as they appear. A good weekly literary 
paper has long been needed, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that the Library Table will meet the want and merit the 
success it will then be sure to win.—New York Letter to 
Springfield Republican. 


- soo 


A GOOD THING, 


One of the leading New York weeklies has hit upon a 
happy plan for disposing of people who want to talk the 
editor to death. Upon entering the office the visitor sees 
in the glass partition before him four windows, with a silver 
plate over each. One is inscribed, ‘‘ Bookkeeper;” another, 
‘* Advertisements;” another, ‘‘Subscriptions;”’ and last, but 
least, the fourth is inscribed, ‘‘ For Bores.” Any stranger 
showing a disposition to argue the subject for more than 
five minutes is referred to the fourth window, where a 
speaking tube, running down to the cellar, thence up to the 
roof, and down again to an opening close to his ear, is at 
his disposal. Tube or not tube—that is the question which 
he next asks himself. He generally puts his lips to the 
orifice, yells out, ‘Is the editor in?” and then starts back 
affrighted as the words repeat themselves in his left ear. 
He yells it again, and again the echo is repeated. Then he 
looks sheepish, smiles a sickly smile, remarks that ‘that’s 
a pretty good thing,” slides out of the door and down stairs 
before any one knows what’s the matter with him, and never 
comes back. 


~~ a es 


A sET-uP job—a newspaper. 
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MISOELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

WatTER-PROOF paper for ice cream boxes, etc., is an inno- 
vation. 

Tue Petit Journal, of Paris, claims a circulation of 
500,000. 

A Brooxtyn dealer advertises two and a haif miles of 
books for sale. 

Tue latest oddly named Texas paper is called ‘‘ The Mar- 
lin Moving Ball.” 

A MANUSCRIPT autograph volume of John Locke brought 
£42 at a recent London auction. 

In Montreal, the printers went on an excursion, and 
printed four editions of a little paper on the boat, giving an 
account of the trip. 

Sm Garnet Worsey, of Ashantee war fame, has tempo- 
rarily substituted the pen for the sword, and is writing a 
novel entitled ‘‘ Marley Castle.” 

Aw Amsterdam journal proposes to erect a national monu- 
ment on the grave of John Lothrop Motley, as a tribute to 
be presented by the Dutch nation. 

Tue whole force of the Conneautville (Pa.) Courier office 
—two editors, printers, and the ‘‘devil”—shut up shop and 
marched off with the militia the other week. 

A MEMBER Of Parliament, named Solomon, will publish 
this Fall, a book on ‘New Ireland,” noting the changes in 
political and social relations of recent years. 

A NEw general history of the book trade in Germany will 
be issued by the German Association of Booksellers. In 
1820 there were only 250 booksellers in Germany, now there 
are 5,500. 

THERE is a publishing house at Stettin, Germany, which 
has existed for three hundred years. It is that of the Hes- 
senlands, which was established in 1577, and a history of 
which has just appeared. 

STEREOTYPE printing was used in Holland early in the 
last century. The rollers for inking the type were invented 
by Nicholson. Stereotype printing was introduced into 
London by Wilson, in 1804. 

Tue second volume of ‘‘Cassell’s History of the United 
States,” written by M. Ollier, comes down to the year 1826. 
It claims to be based on original authorities, whatever that 
may mean, and is profusely illustrated. 

Apvice to journalists—Hang out your Eastern war maps, 
for they will come in useful by and by. The Danube will 
pass for the Rio Grande, the Black Sea for the Gulf of 
Mexico, Galatz for Matamoras, and Servia for the Indian 
Territory. Hold on to them, by all means. 

Tue Maryland Editors’ Association has not held a meet- 
ing for two years, but proposes to convene next time at Deer 
Park. Its President, the late George Wilson, Esq., is dead, 
and one of its Vice-Presidents, the late Charles H. Keefer, 
of Frederick City, was killed upon the unfortunate excur- 
sion train, This makes two important vacancies to fill. 





Tue Royal Copyright Commission will not make its*re- 
port until next year. 

AmonG forthcoming books in American local history is a 
history of Belfast, Me., by Joseph Williamson. 

Mr. Hatsreap, of the Cincinnati Commercial, writes more 
editorial matter than any of his assistants, reads all the im- 
portant exchanges, does his own scissoring, and seldom 
goes home until he sees the Commercial put to press. 

An agent soliciting subscriptions for a book, showed the 
prospectus to a man, who, after reading ‘‘$1 in boards, and 
$1-25 in sheep,” declined subscribing, as he might not have 
boards or sheep on hand when called upon for payment. 

Tue French novelists having exhausted themselves, have 
taken to translating the rather poor stories of Mr. G. A. 
Lawrence, whose ‘‘ Barren Honor,” ‘‘Sword and Gown,” 
and ‘‘Maurice Dering” have just appeared in French ver- 
sions. 

Mr. W. B. Jerroip, the chosen historian (by the Em- 
press) of the late Napoleon III., has published his third 
volume. In it he attacks M. Taxile Delord, whose six- 
volume ‘‘ History of the Second Empire” is a powerful in- 
dictment of Louis Napoleon. 

Proressor Fow.er, of Oxford, is preparing for the Cla- 
rendon Press a critical edition of Bacon’s ‘‘Novum Or- 
ganum,” with an elaborate preface. Mr. Thursfield, Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, is engaged upon a new edition of 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays” for the same establishment. 

THE copyright law is to be enforced in Canada against 
Canadian publishers who undertake to reprint English 
books. This results from the recent decision against Bed- 
ford Bros., who republished Mr. Smiles’ ‘‘ Thrift,” thus de- 
stroying the sale of the author's London edition. 

A HUNDRED or more letters of the poet Gray, some of them 
badly mutilated, ranging over the years 1742-1771, have 
been recently added to the Egerton Library of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and are all written in the peculiarly 
neat and small hand characteristic of the author. 


JAMES Russet Lowe 1, as a lover of old literature, will 
be peculiarly at home while Consul to Spain, in examining 
the famous libraries in Madrid and other Spanish cities, 
and Harvard University has acted honorably toward one of 
its most distinguished men by refusing to accept his resig- 
nation as Professor of Cambridge during his absence. 

Tue late issue of tha Farmers’ Home Journal, of Glasgow, 
Kentucky, contains the farewell of Mr. John Duncan as 
editor. The Farmers’ Home Journal has been one of the 
most readable and carefully and ably edited agricultural 
journals in the South, and no one has contributed so much 
to its interests and success as John Duncan, its accom- 
plished and faithful editor. The readers of that journal 
will join sincerely with us in regret for his retirement from 
a position he has so long and honorably held. John Dun- 
can has too much brains, industry, and polish, to long lin- 
ger out of the editorial harness. : 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmission of Power. By John 
H. Cooper, M. E. Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
This is an eminently practical work, written by a gentleman tho- 

roughly conversant, from long experience, with the important me- 
chanical subject which he treats at great length, and with a fulness and 
perspicuity that leave nothing to be desired. All using stationary ma- 
chinevy in any way, cannot fail to glean a vast fund of useful informa- 
tion from this carefully prepared volume. 

Chronology of the Origin and Progress of Paperand Paper Making. By 
Joel Munsell. Albany. 
This is the fifth edition of one of the most comprehensive and accu- 


rate records of progress in the paper makers’ art ever published, 
either in this country or Europe. It is quite true that much more 
than Mr. Munsell has ever written on the engrossing topic might 
readily be committed to writing—no doubt in time will be; yet his 
work, as it now stands, bristling with dates, formidable with facts, 
must prove the foundation of the more elaborate treatises on the same 
topic that time is certain to vouchsafe the reading world. As the case 
stands at present, Joel Munsell’s work is an inestimably precious one, 
being a plain, straightforward volume of hard facts, that no library ought 
to be without. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia 

The September issue of this brilliant periodical opens with a well- 
written and profusely embellished article on those little known barba- 
rians, the *‘ Kabyles;’’ Charlotte Adams, in her graceful way, writes of 
«A Paduan Holiday ;"’ that most vigorous of feminine American novel- 
ists, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, brings forward her boldly pic- 
turesque story of “A Law Unto Herself”’—it required our great con- 
tinent to produce a female writer so brave, pure, and intensely true to 
nature as is Rebecca Harding Davis; there is a weirdly interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Madame Patterson-Bonaparte ;’’ Howard M. Jenkins, a gifted 
journalist, takes up the timely theme of “ Brandywine, 1877,” treating 
it in an exhaustive, masterly manner; Charles Quiet tells something of 
interest anent gifted, erratic Heinrich Heine. Altogether, the number 
is a more than ordinarily interesting one. . 
Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 

E. Potter & Co. 

In the September issue of this judiciously directed, profusely and 


Philadelphia. John 


artistically embellished periodical, are presented, among many other 
contributions hitherto received with profound interest, a third paper 
on “Civic and Scenic New England,” from the pen of O. 8. Senter; the 
Rey. Dr. Blackwood, of this city, carries forward his fascinating and 
erudite series on “ Architectural Piogress,"” which, by the way, is em- 
bellished in a manner that is really masterly; Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
in her graphic way, carries on her wondrously life-like descriptions 
of the ** Amazons of Mexico;”’ Dr. La Moille tells a weird story in his 
narration of the witching legend of “The Spectre of Seneca Lake;” a 
truly telling pen-and-ink picture of the sublime scenery of the Sierra 
Nevada is certain to command attention; so is W. W. Crane’s “A Day 
in the Marl Country;” the puzzle of philosophers, Old and New 
Deerfield, and the charmingly told story of a hermit. In the editorial 
department, readers will find Strange Facts About Summers, Curious 
Phases of Vitality, Capital and Labor—Their Rights and Wrongs, and 
Something of a Curiosity. 


Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lishing Co, 

The September issue of this indispensable companion to sensible 
travelers, contains the Fall time tables of all the lines of travel—rail 
and water—from the Northern verge of the Dominion to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. All the schedules of cars and steamers have been 
carefully compiled from official sources. 


‘Note paper, first class.............. 





Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 

Bright as the gorgeous September is the current issue of this admi- 
rable periodical. The feminine fashions for early Autumn are care 
fully and artistically depicted in a series of illuminated fashion plates 
and artistically executed wood-cuts. Then there is a fine steel en- 
graving illustrative of “‘The Famous Happy Home."” The wealth of 
illustrations is continued in patterns for the work baskets presided 
over by deft, tapering fingers. 
for. 


The literary department is well cared 
Besides full descriptions of the fashion plates, it comprises 
generous contributions from the practiced pens of popular story 
writers, poets, essayists, and genial yet thoughtful contributions from 
the experienced editor. 

The Carolina Farmer is publishe@ monthly at Wilmington, N. C., by 
Messrs. Wm. H. Bernard and Hamilton McMillan. The tillers of the 
soil of the two Carolinas will find the pages of this ably conducted 
agricultural journal almost indispensable to their welfare if they desire 
to keep abreast of the times, The September issue is full of good 
things for their edification. 

- -2coe- 


OBITUARY. 


Alexander A. Little, for several years editor of the Fredericksburg 
(Va.) News, died at Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, Va., on August 
20th, aged fifty-three years. His malady was dropsical affection. 

D. H. Jacques, M. D., for several years the editor of the Rural Caro- 
linian, and the author of several able agricultural works, died at Fer- 
nandina, Fla., whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. His 
death occurred on August 25th. 


Samuel Booth, well known as a printer of theatrical show bills in 
New York, died at his residence in Williamsburgh, on September Ist, of 
rheumatic fever. Deceased was sixty-three years old at the time of his 
death, and was exceedingly popular with all interested in the dramatic 
and show business. 


Frederick William Thomas, editor and proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Freie Presse, (German morning daily), died at his residence, in this city, 
on September 7th, in the seventieth year of his age. Deceased was a 
native of Seebach, Thurnia. He came to this country in 1827, and at 
once settled in Philadelphia, where he resided continuously until his 
death. He first engaged in publishing, in German, the works of 
Schiller, Goethe, Shakspeare, and other prominent authors, and also 
issued several papers, but was not successful in the latter until the 
year 1848, when he issued the present daily German paper, the Freie 
Presse, as a workingman’s organ. In 1856 he made the paper the Ger- 
man Republican organ in this city, and it has so continued to this time. 
Mr. Thomas had been in failing health for a long time, and his death 
was not unexpected. He is succeeded in the ownership of the Freie 
Presse by his sons, who are thoroughly familiar with the duties and 
responsibilities that have devolved upon them, 





Tue Marlborough is a new London review of politics and society. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
NEW PAPERS. 

The Exponent is a new four-page weekly, seven columns to the page, 
the publication of which has been commenced at Weatherford, Texas, 
by T. B. Marshall. It is devoted to the advancement of the material 
interests of its own locality and the entire State of Texas. Though a 
champion for deserved local recognition, the Ezponent is also a family 
newspaper in the true sense of the word. 

At Ninety-Six, 8. C., M. B. McSweeny has established a four-page 
weekly, entitled the Guardian. It is a family newspaper, devoted to 
home interests and general news. M. L. Bonham, Jr., is the editor. 

Parsons, Kansas, has been favored with a new daily, called the Look- 
out, of which J. P. Coffin is the editor. It is a small four-page sheet. 
What it lacks in size is made up in sprightliness. 

The Progress is a new eight-page weekly paper, five columns to the 
page, started at Greenville, Pa., by Yeakel & Orr. 
politics. 

Polk & Phillips have, at Kennett Square, in this State, commenced 
the publication of a four-page, seven columns to the page, weekly jour- 
nal, called the Advance. 1t is Republican in politics, and devotes con- 
siderable space to the intelligent discussion of local affairs and presen- 
tation of choice literary selections. 

8. C. Kirk, of Tremont, Schuylkill County, this State, bought the ma- 
terial of the Lykens Record, and with it has, at Tremont, put forth a 
new paper called the West Schuylkill Press. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Rio Grande (Texas) Sentinel has suspended publication. 


It is Democratic in 


The Clear Water (Fla.) Times has been resuscitated by the Rev. C. 8. 
Reynolds. 

The Oakland (Texas) Tribune has been sold by the Messrs. Lanly to 
Ryan & Church. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Datly has been changed from a morning to an 
afternoon daily. 

Louis Blanc has retired from the editorship of the Paris journal, 
L’ Homme Libre. 

The publication office of the Baton Rouge (La.) Grand Era has been 
removed to New Orleans. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Democrat, formerly known as Twice-a- Week, 
has suspended publication. 

M. L. McQuenn and John H. Patton have bought and are conducting 
the Kellogg (lowa) Reporter. 

F. E. Sloan has sold his entire interest in the Marshall (Texas) 
Herald to Howard Hamments. 

Ernest Prindall, for many years dramatic critic of the New York 
Figaro, has resigned that position. 

San Francisco now has two French daily newspapers, one ardently 
Republican, the other warmly Democratic. 

The New Hampshire editors, tired of their own hills, took a summer 
recreative tour among the hills of Vermont. 

Watson & Jerauld have bought, and are vigorously continuing the 
publication of the Republican, of Watseka, IIL. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant is engaged in republishing reports of 
the battle of Bennington, from its files of 1777. 

W. C. Plummer has become one of the editors, proprietors, and pub- 
lishers of the St. Petersburg (Pa.) Crude Local. 

The Beaver (Pa.) Argus and Radical has relinquished the effort to 
run a semi-weekly paper, and returned to its former large sheet. 

Louisiana, like Canada, enjoys the luxury of possessing newspapers 
printed in the French and English languages in parallel columns. 

John R. McLean, the editor-in-chief of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is 
one of the youngest of living men now occupying so responsible a 
position as he does in journalism. 
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A weekly paper, printed in the Scandinavian language, is soon to be 
regularly published in St. Paul, Minn. 
apply. 


No Yankee compositors need 


The South Boston (Mass.) Free Press has changed proprietors and 
name.- The Rev. J. H. Wiggin is the new publisher, and the new title 
is the Heights. 

The New York World has established a branch office in this city. It 
is in charge of E. H. Browning, who is the resident correspondent and 
business agent. 

Webster T. Blair having purchased the Mount Union (Pa.) Times, has 
sold his former paper, the Weekly Herald, of Shirleysburg, Pa., to his 
brother, J. Frank Bair. 

A prominent London newsdealer, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, has 
been appointed First Lord of the Admiralty and re-elected to Parlia- 
ment without opposition. 

The London Tim’s, of August 14th, contained a seven-column edi- 
torial article on the Parliamentary session of 1877, being the only edi- 
torial article in that nuniber of the paper. 

The libel suit of E. Norman Gunnison against the publishers of the 
York (Pa.) Daily has been withdrawn, the matter having been ami- 
cably adjusted between the parties interested. 

Wm. Weed has disposed of his interest in the Oskaloosa (lowa) Herald 
to G. W. Ree and W. M. Leighton, two practical printers, who have 
served faithfully and well in the office for several years. 

John Wanamaker has sold his interest in the Philadelphia Sunday 
School Times to H. Clay Trumbull and John D. Wattles, both of whom 
had been associated with him in the publication of the paper. 

Thomas Rooker, the veteran foreman of the New York Tribune, who 
superintended the printing of the first copy of that journal, and is still 
nightly at his post of duty, owns a large amount of Tribune stock. 

During the two most exciting days of the July labor excitement in 
Chicago, the Datly News, of that city, printed 73,000 copies on each 
day. No other paper in Chicago ever printed so large a number in 
two days. 

The first number of the Nineteenth Century has reached a circulation 
of 18,000, and new editions of the second and third numbers are in 
press. It is the most important magazine success ever known in Eng- 
lish literature. 

Edward T. Tuten, editor of the Bellefonte (Pa.) Republican, was as- 
saulted in the streets of that city by Wm. 8. Wagner, whom the Repub- 
lican calls a woman insulter. Nobody was much hurt, and the assault- 
ing party was held for trial. 

Philip Witts and George Jordan have purchased the Pendleton News, 
of Franklin, West Va., from J. E. Pennybacker. The new proprietors 
are both practical printers, and have long served well on the journal 
that has become their own property. 

Wm. M. Connolly, proprietor of the Baltimore Standard, has entered 
suit in the Superior Court of Maryland against John Cox, proprietor 
of the Weekly Times, of Baltimore, for publication of an alleged libel. 
The libel consists in the assertion on the part of the Times, that Mr. 
Connolly sought to obtain $200 by blackmailing B. F. Ulman. The 
damages claimed are $10,@00. Libel suits seem to be growing dense 
in the journalistic air of Baltimore. 

A camp newspaper, entitled the Flying War Sheet, has been started 
at the headquarters of the Russian army in the field. The new journal 
is to contain all orders and instructions for the army; lists of all re- 
wards given either to officers or soldiers; information from all the 
theatres of operations; telegrams from Russia; exact returns of men 
wounded or killed, and of the numbers sick in camp or hospital, and 
any other news of general interest to the army. The price of the 
paper in the army and in Russia is to be three roubles for six months’ 
subscription. Any profit made is tobe devoted to some charitable pur- 
pose in connection with the army. When cjrcumstances permit, the 
paper is to be published daily. 
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CIRCULAR. 





SITUATION WANTED BY A PRINTER WHO UNDERSTANDS 
i job and news composition, press work, and can assist in getting 
up locals or editorials. Address “J. 8.,’’ care Provrers’ CrrcuLaR. 


N OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





PURCHASE, A PAPER 


Address, stating 


COUNTRY WEEKLY 

terms, locality, ete. 
JOSEPH TALT, 

76 Collington Avenue, Baltimore, 


ANTED TO 
\ (Democratic). 


Ma. 





WANTED. 
| DESIRE TO PURCHASE, FOR CASH, 


A NEWSPAPER, 


growing town in California, Oregon, or Arizona. Address “ TYPO,” 


Miss. 


Rosedale, 





PRINTER WITH CAPITAL, 


Thoroughly experienced in GERMAN and ENGLISH PRINTING, as 


well as TRANSLATING, wants a permanent SITUATION. Address 


“CAPITAL,” care R. 8. Menamin, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 





The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Facrorrrs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





rT SALE—A FIRST-CLASS TAYLOR DOUBLE CYLINDER 

printing press. Capacity 3,600 per hour, guaranteed; can be run 
to 4,000; in good order. Size of bed, 37x52. Price $3,300. Terms 
easy. Apply toJOHN H. TAGGART & SON, Sunday Times, 819 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very 


strong. 
Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75c. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
+— : = —* 


C&Established 1865,—=° | 
+ : a 
OOMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| a INO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


TO PRINTERS. 


We have reduced the price of our standard ‘‘GLUE AND SYRUP” Composition to 


15 CENTS PER POUND, 


at which price we consider it to be the best Composition in the market. It must be used while fresh, and will not recast 
when worn out. 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 





To those who prefer to use a ‘‘ patent” Composition, we offer our ‘‘ NEW IMPROVED,” which will recast, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In ordering, state what kind you want, and on what kind of a press it is to be used, and if for ‘‘form” or “ distri- 
buting ” rollers. 


* 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Liberty” Proadle fob Printing Prosses. 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationales 
Paris, 1875; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862. 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 
. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $215....Fountain, $25.... 
2A.— - 9x13, 250.... sd 25.... 
3. — ” 10x15, bebe o 25.... 
4. — saa 13x19, . “ 25.2.2. 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


The “‘ LIBERTY ” is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have jabored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and makiug it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “Liberty” an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept, can be furnished at once. During these many years the “ Liberty ”’ 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact, durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “ throw-off,”’ which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makes of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for so many repairs and alterations in them. 
First-class printers in every country in the world have pronounced the “ Liberty” the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities, workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 
it bas unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing executed on 
the “Liberty,”’ and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, & MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ENN 


every DescRiPron OF MEACHINE WORK Proweny sxecursn. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


TOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


=>REMOVAL. = 


> eS Sgr BR ae 


CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CFO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


——__~-@<- 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. , 
PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1876. 






































Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys, 


MOM MM TM 








Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
SOR = ox 
7" %,, Lod o2 36 
This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x23} inches inside. ... ..+++ $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside............. $2 5 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 


ee ee ee See oe $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
8} x13 es PPuepark 2 50} 14x20 us 
10 x16 . 3 00 | 15x22 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides. 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


“iu 


(le —— 
LO 


Single Column, 34 x 233 inches inside 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





J. 

















——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 
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M. 8. BULELEY. 


J. G. DITMAN, 


G DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 














(CORNER OF JAYNE STREET,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH ST., 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. 

TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. 
A. H. HUBBARD & ©O’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. 

CAREW’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 

CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 





HURLBURT PAPER ©O’S.WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 

CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPER 

CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 


GOODS. 
CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 
ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 
RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 
No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED< 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARBNISHES, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS, COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ 02................ceee $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue............. Jeeeee. -506., 750 
theme POT Purple Ink, @ 0z..............50c., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. .................50e., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink.. .75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, ® Ib...........0--- cece eee $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ 40c:, 50c., Tic. | Fine Red, @ Wh..............006 $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or ( Drange. - $1.50, 2.00 
cee ap eg EDA: i ls BO IO n05n ce ce ckekconnagnsves $2, 2.50 | ‘ for poste rs. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink................ 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters...........50c., T5c., $1, $1. 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color.....-.. $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish. . --.50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters................ .50c., 7 5c., $1 | Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, e gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHEHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c, to 80c, | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INKS BINDERS’ INES. 
Dengan DOM. wncanssdisikscadssad $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. I Sa DN ks kn 0:00.004600ckcekbonndenesscaee 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE. HEWES AND PENN STS, 


NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 
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“Campball Two-Roller Job and Book Press 


SECURED THE HIGHEST AWARD 
WOULGIHXS WINNGINGD JHL LV 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


PP © IE 


Campbell Country Press, 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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C. POTTER, Jk., & CO.’°S 





HO 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers Cyl. Dist. | Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. extra. Inside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. Price 


Inside Bearers. Matter. entire form. 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $800 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 $200 20x25 15x20 1,000 
25x35 21x30 1 3,000 215 21x27 16x22 1,150 
29x42 24x37 3,500 230 24x30 20x25 1,250 
32x48 27x43 4,000 245 25x35 21x30 1,500 
34x50 29x45 4,500 260 29x42 24x37 
36x52 31x47 5,000 275 82x46 27x41 
38x55 33x50 5,250 290 33x50 28x45 
41x58 36x53 6,000 305 36x52 81x47 

Automatic, Doubie and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 40x54 36x49 
EEE A 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter Covered Cyl. Dist 
Inside Bearers. by Four Rollers. Price. extra. 


aaumonwroS | Fy 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


P Size Bud. Price. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 No. , Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Shee Hand Pwr. 


25x35“ 21x30 2,200 230 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 

29x42 24x37 2,600 245 33x50 «“ 98x45“ 30x47 “ 1,600 

32x46 27x41 3,000 260 | Steam Power, $50 extra. 

34x50 29x45 3,300 275 
——_— 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


I 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 

Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery Size Bed Price. 
Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. mn 5 No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
17x21 inches. 18x17 inches. $1,000 $200 : 31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
20x25 5x2 1.280 one 32x46“ 27x42“ xt“ 1,300 
21x27 5x28 1.450 one 33x50“ 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,400 
24x30 20x2é 1,550 200 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
25x35 21x! 1,850 200 caine 
29x42 : 2,150 225 
32x46 2.500 250° | PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
34x50 ’ 2,750 250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
36x52 é 3,000 275 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
40x54 3,300 275 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36 : 3,500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


—_—~ = 
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OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 























